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household are well clothed as with purple; she 
y 1 t to be made. F ’ 
pensdnenbnessuoenies " ~_ - iinet eed ate maketh herself covering as of tapestry, her cloth- 
- ian an a Mie o ing is silk and purple; her husband is known in 
The Testimony of CADWALADER JoNEs, of Uweh-| © Poom 
: ° ¥ . ‘ tteth among the elders 
land, in the county of Chester, concerning his the gate a he si hamo eo \ rm of the 
wife, Mury Jones, lately deceased land; strength and honor are her clothing, and 
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ee os : she shall rejoice in time to come ; she looketh to 
Written by him immediately after her death | the ways of her household and eateth not the 


and transcribed from his own copy, by a person! bread of idlencsss ; her husband also praiseth 
who long knew them both, and humbly hopes | her: many daughters have done virtuously, but 
that his attestation will not lessea the weight of} thou excellest them all.” For divers years past 
ite M.T. |T have thought that this language in a good de- 
On the Ist day of the Fifth month, in the year| gree might be as properly applied to my dear 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and | wife, as to any of her sex in those days, as to 
ninety-three, departed this life, Mary Jones, my| her outward and household affairs; and I also 
dear and affectionate wife, in the sixty second | know that she was concerned to clothe herself 
year of her age, and the forty-fourth year of — with the inward adorning as to the hidden man 
marriage, to my irrecoverable loss and inexpres- | of the heart. 
sible sorrow, of whose many virtues and services| Now, although a close and trying dispensation 
both among her friends and others the voice of| is ministered to me by the loss of her society, 
the public aoth much resound. It is said in the | yet I have a firm belief that she is taken from 
Scriptures, “‘ Mark the perfect man and behold| works to rewards, and that | may with propriety 
the upright, the end of that man is peace ;” and| say with a degree of resignation, The Lord gave 
there is no doubt but that the same may be said | and the Lord hath taken away, and that I am in 
of this amiable woman, who on the 20th day of| some degree enabled to say, Praise be to his 
her sickness, after a sore fight of affliction, gave | worthy name who liveth for ever. 
up her spirit to him who gave it without a sigh, 
groan or motion, and I have reason to believe in 9 — 
much good will to her friends, and a desire to be | The character of the late SAMUEL FOrneRcitt, 
relieved fronr her pains. copied from a puper bearing date, 1775. 
She was a diligent attender of our religious} There is no kind of writing, which, I think, 
meetings, often going thither in great bodily | instructs and entertains more than that kind of 
weakness, because she observed that some who| biography which treats impartially of the lives 
lived nearer were deficient iu this respect, whom | and actions of men who have been eminent in 
she wished to correct by her example. Her love to| their day, and whose whole transactions have re- 
her friends was such that she spared no pains or | flected honor on themselves and to human nature. 
costs (within the reach of our circumstances) to| What encouragement to the well-disposed mind 
accommodate them, often saying “ that she did} (that seems emulous to persevere in the paths of 
not think we were the poorer for what we gave| virtue, and to transmit their names unsullied to 
to our friends.” Her ingenuity in the conduct! posterity,) to read the pious life of the justly 
and management of her household was such that! celebrated Mr. Locke. The awe of his good 
she left few equals in the neighborhood where | sense, supported with virtue, struck terror to the 
she dwelt. It is said (by perhaps the wisest of| minds of the most profligate and abandoned ! 
men), ‘The price of a virtuous woman is far| The steadiness of his reproofs were not to be 
above rubies; the heart of her husband doth! withstood; they carried conviction along with 
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them. The consciousness of his superior virtue 
yave weight to his arguments, and was more ef: 
ficacious to the reforming of men’s manners than 
volumes of sermons, which are but the product | 
of elaborate study and refined speculation. 

Mr. Samuel Fothergill, late of Warrington, a | 
Quaker, was an honor to humanity, and ought | 
to be placed amongst the principal men who} 
have graced the British annals. Though he | 
never signalized himself in the field of Mars, nor | 
sought to adorn his brow with sanguinary laurels, 
yet he was a staunch veteran (if I may so speak) 
and noble warrior, though under a different, far | 
different banner; the Prince of which gives not | 
his heroes the laurel, but, in its stead, a more 
glorious reward, the palm that withers not, but! 
blooms eternal. 

The public character of Mr. Fothergill’s na- 
tural and acquired abilitics, are, [ presume, so 
well known and admired, that a detail of them 
would, at this time, appear superfluous and un- 
necessary. I shall sum them up in the words of | 
Seneca when speaking of Demetrius :— 

“He was a man of an exact judgment, 
steady to his purpose, and of a strong eloquence, 
not finical in his words; but his sense was mas- 
culine and vehement. He was so qualified in his | 
life and discourse, that he served both for an ex- 
ample and a reproach.” 

It may be truly said of him, that he was e 
quent without seeming conscious of it; hence | 
there never appeared the least ostentation in his 
manner; for, as he always felt those glorious 
truths he uttered, there was no need of bis hav- 
ing recourse to those effeminate rhetorical flour- 
ishes with the hand, and ridiculous distortions | 
of the body. No,—he had an emphasis peculiar 
to himself and more forcible than any other I 
ever heard, though I am pretty certain he never 
practised it in his closet, as several of our mod- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


] 


i0- 


ern rhetoricians are not ashamed to own they | 
do ; though that very confession proves them to. 


be only speculative declaimers, and no true mia- 
isters of the Gospel. 

I shall relate an anecdote of Mr. Fothergill, 
which may serve as a corroborating proof of 
what I have advanced in his favor, and give the 
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desired the favor of being heard in turn; when, 
to the shame and confusion of this bon mot manu- 
facturer, (as he afterwards confessed,) he painted 
the ridiculousness and absurdity of his behaviour 
in such apt images and lively colors, interlading 
his discourse with such mild admonitions, that 
he, who had harangued with such facility for 
near an hour before, was now reduced to such a 
dilemma that he was unable to answer one word 
in his own defence. The result was, that he 
ever after held Mr. Fothergill in the highest 
veneration, and listened to his excellent discourses 
with the most profound attention. 

Such characters as these are highly worthy of 


_ imitation ; and their lives ought to be recorded 


for the benefit of posterity. 
Penrith, May 18th, 1775. 


C.G 
EARLY 


PIETY—NO. XVII. 


Jeremiah Waring, son of Jeremiah and Mar 
Waring, of Witney, in the county of Oxford, born 


‘the 21st of the 1st mo. 1688, was a youth en- 


dued with natural and divine capacity; both 
which excellencies in him through divine good- 
ness, and parental education, seemed to overgrow 
his tender years. About the 4th or 5th year of 
his age, a Fricnd being at his father’s house who 
was engaged in supplication to the Lord, per- 
ceived him reached with an immediate touch of 
divine love; which thing the Friend observed 
to his parents. 

As he grew in years, he grew more obedient 
thereto, and became in a good degree leavened in- 
to the nature of it ; so that he seemed worthy to 
be called a wise son, by whom is made a glad 
father. Ie not only prospered in things divine, 

but was also of great service to his parents in 
their business, which he managed with care and 
dexterity. And though he was but a youth, he 
admitted those things into his mind no farther 
than their proper limits ; but always had a vene- 
ration and regard for the truth, that he might 
be ready to defend and maintain the same when- 
soever it might be required of him; for which 
service the Lord was pleased to administer to 
him suitable qualifications. And for a proof of 


} 


| 


| 


reader an idea of the almost irresistible force of | his verity, the meeting to which he belonged, 
his arguments. Being on his travels in the South | being one first day gathered to worship God in 
of England, he alighted at an inn, where he ac-| spirit and in truth, and there being none concern- 
cidentally fell in company with a profligate at- | ed verbally, Friends were attacked by an old ad- 


torney, who was not more noted for his wicked- 
ness, than for an uncommon turn of that kind 
of frothy railing which the vulgar and illiterate 
term wit. Having now, as he imagined, met 
with a proper object on whom he might play off 
his whole artillery, of repartees and bon mots, 
he began to open his budget and proceed to ac- 
tion. After having spent near an hour, and shot 


versary of truth, who came in and made a dis- 
turbance by way of inquiry, which this young 
man so suitably answered that he went off; but 
returned thither in the afternoon, and brought 
with him many people, and endeavored to 1n- 
sinuate into them that we denied the death of 
Christ, to corroborate which, he read part of a 
sentence out of a book written by a Friend. But 





every barbed dart of pointed satire, Mr. Fother-| this youth opposed him, and made it obvious 
gill, who had listened all the while with that kind | that his assertion was false, and that he had per- 
of attention which we pay to childish diversions, | verted the author’s words ; which gained so much 
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upon the auditory that they went off with satis-|nor that which is measured by number of years; 
faction, and the disturber with shame. As he | but wisdom is grey hairs unto men, and an un- 
was zealously concerned for maintaining and de- | spotted life is old age.” 
fending truth’s principles against open and pro-| He departed this life the 24th day of the 2d 
fessed enemies, so he was for putting in practice | mo. 1710, and was interred in Friends’ burying 
the wholesome order of our disciplined church, | place, near Bunhill fields, London. 
that truth might be preserved from all intestine | 
foes ; and in meetings appointed for that pur- 
pose, he was very serviceable. a oer oe 

He was given much to reading and retirement,| 1822. L1th mo. 8th.—It may not be always 
and haviug read many authors, both ancient and | easy for the Christian to resemble what I think 
modern, he traced almost every custom and cere- | is fabled of the nightingale—sing with his breast 
mony made use of by those ca!led Christians, to | upon the thorn which presses it ; nor may it be 
their very source from whence they were taken, much more easy for him to sing the songs of 
and how long they had been in the performance | Zion in a strange land ; and yet though difficult, 
of them. These he collected into a book, and | I have thought these things, or things comparable 
placed each particular in its proper class, and |to them, may not be impossible. All things it 
also many wise and notable sayings of judicious | is said are possible to him that believeth. May 
men, concerning the spirituality of the true |it not, therefore, be possible for the believer to 
Christian religion; between which he had left sing the sweetest of all melodies, the song of re- 
proper spaces, designing, as we suppose, to fill it | signation, in the hour of adversity and trial? 
up with the product of his own fruitful genius ;} May it not be possible for him to take down the 
aud had he lived to complete the work, he would | harp from the willow, and contrasting the good- 
doubtless have given the world a sufficient proof | ness and mercy which have followed him all his 
of his excellent qualifications. A very worthy | life long, with his own imbecility and unworthi- 
Friend who is since deceased, Thomas Ellwood, | ness, chant the praises of his Preserver and 
desired to view his writings, which, when he had | tedeemer beside the proud waters of Babylon, 
perused, be returned, with this character, that even though her swelling waves, many in number 
“The composer resembled the industrious bee, | and mighty in strength, should despise his hum- 
which gathered honey from every herb; and like | ble and solitary strain ? 
the wise master builder, had brought materials} A saying of the Psalmist, when addressing the 
for the building, though he did not live to finish | most High, “In the multitude of my thoughts 
the work.” | within me (and alas what are human thoughts ?) 

To be short, he was of a clean life, and of a/ thy comforts delight my soul ;” and the experi- 
blameless conversation, a zealous attender of | ence of one less distinguished, under trials which 
meetings, and an example to the youth where he | he has lately passed, and is now passing, convince 
lived. He was very industrious in spreading | him of the possibility of offering the sacrifices 
Friends’ books, and it may be said of him, he | of prayer or praise, even in the face of opposition 
lived beloved, and died lamented both by friends | and discouragement. Yes, there are resting places 
and neighbors. He went from home to the city | for the Lord’s children and servants, though 
of London, on his father’s business, and was | they may at times but resemble “a sunny island 
there taken ill on the 4th day of the week, and ina stormy main,” or “a spot of azure ina 
died the 2d day following at a relative’s house. He | cloudy sky.”” And.at other seasons, when com- 
uttered many precious sayings and heavenly ex-| fort seems to stand afar off, and has been long 
pressions ; but his relations, and those who came | and vainly sought, we at length find it connected 
to visit him, were not so careful as to pen them] with the remembrance of some beloved absent 
down. He signified what a concern he had for|friend. Indeed, this having been my case within 
his parents and friends in the country, who he|the last few days when thinking of thee, is the 
thought would be involved in tears and sorrow | present inducement for taking the pen. O! that 
when the news of his illness reached their ears. |-the gracious Being, who even whilst inhabitants 
He expressed his resignation to the will of the|of this vale of tears, has brought us to some 
Lord, whether in life or death. He often called | knowledge of himself, of ourselves, and of each 
on his mother, beiug in hopes hé should see her | other, may so enable us to walk before Him 
before he died; but his distemper increased so | with acceptance during the remainder of our stay 
fast, that before she came he put off this mortal} in it, as that we may ultimately receive ina 
clothing, and ascended we do not doubt, into | better world, in such mode and degree as may be 
those celestial mansions of everlasting bliss, of consistent with his holy will, a full consumma- 
which fruition he had an earnest whilst on, tion of that happiness, whereof, though most ua- 
earth, though young in years. As the wise man | deserving, He has given us an earnest anda 
says, “Though the righteous be prevented with | foretaste here below ! 
death, yet shall ye be in rest. For honorable! I think thou canst believe thit L do not thus 
age is not that which standeth in length of time, express myself from either the constant or the 
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very frequent redundancy of heavenly good, but 
being at the present period more disposed to 
gratitude than to complaint, or even to silence, 
I am inclined to invite thee, my dear friend, to 
join me, if it be but as for a moment, in com- 
memorating the Lord’s gracious dealings with 
our souls, that thus we may exalt His name to- 
gether. Forthough to our dim sight and limited 
views, the number of such as are thus disposed 
to praise Him is either few or little known to 
each other, there seems a louder call upon those 
whose hearts may be quickened and united 
therein, to be diligent when ability is afforded 
in the discharge of this sweet and sacred obii- 
gation, though in so doing they have no more to 
glory in than had the Apostle, who declared that 
necessity was laid upon him, yea, that wo was 
unto him if he preached not the gospel. 





FROM R. SHACKLETON TO S. R. GRUBB. 


.. «+ + Bean obedient child. Now, a child 
does not reason a great deal, nor puzzle itself 


with the consideration of probable consequences; | 


its duty and its praise are, simply to do as it is 
bid. 


This is acceptable to the great Father of the 
family in heaven and on earth: this is uniting in | 


the chorus, in the blessed harmony; this is not | 


| I have reason to rejoice that I did so, for my 


interrupting, confusing or retarding the great 
work, “Glory to God and good will to men,” 
but it is promoting and forwarding it, according 
to the Divine will. Whatever degree in the 
heavenly host, my beloved friend, thou mayest 
esteem thyself to be, (and I am sure I care not 
how little that is in thine own eyes,) be thou 
encouraged to persevere in unreserved dedication 
of all to the cause of Christ. The kingdoms of 


this world seem in an unusual ferment; and the | 3 
are ;an enemy in my oun house. 
| 


| 


bottom on whish the false religions of it 
founded, is altogether slight, precarious, and un- 
certain. 

May you who are ealled and chosen, and fur- 
nished for the Master’s service, be disencumber- 
éd and ready, willing to run on his errands, with 
un—“ Here am I, send me ;” diligently attend- 
ing to the fresh pointings and directions of wis- 
dom in the course of your service. So will the 
great and glorious work be likely to prosper in 
your hands, and your peace will run down as a 
river in the present life, bearing and supporting 
your spirits till you are conveyed to the ocean 
and fulness of everlasting peace and joy. 


R. 8. 


CHEAP PAPER. 


The Long Island Vindicator says :— Dr. 
Antisel has inveuted a pulp, which, in its raw 
state, will not cost more than one-sixth of a cent. 


per pound, and, by the ail of a machine invented 


by Mr. Nolan, can be brought into the market, 


| them to consideration and seriousness. 


| the laborers employed on the estate. 


wa !e into paper, at a cost of about four cents per !a coffee tap to be opened in the hall, and a plen- 


pound. Paper at present costs about sixteen 
cents, so that the value of the invention can at 
once be seen. The material from which the pulp 
is manufactured will flourish and grow abundant- 
ly in ground that is at present uscless to the 
farmer, and here, too, the community will be the 
gainers. We have seen and examined specimens 
of the pulp, and have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it just the thing wanted. It is as white and 
clear as the most clearly-bleached cotton, and it 
is capable of the most delicate tint. The harsh- 
ness and transparency of the straw paper is not 
to be found in it, while it is capable of the high- 
est finish, maintaining all the pliancy and tough- 
ness of the pure linen rags.” 


The late Joseph John Gurney thus relates the 
circumstances which led him to abstain entirely 
from the use of intoxicating beverages : 


“T acknowledge that I was accustomed till 
within the last eizhteen months to take a little 
wine and beer with my meals; and while I was 
most anxious, as a Christian and a minister, to 
let my ‘moderation be known unto all men,’ 
I thought that the use of these beverages was 
necessary to the enjoyment of health. 

I was led. however, under the circumstances 
which I will relate, to abandon the practice, and 


health-has very considerably improved in conse- 
quence. Having many inmates in my house, 
and having a great desire to promote their spi- 


| ritual warfare, I adopted those means which I 


hoped, under the Divine blessing, would lead 
1 found, 
however, that all my efforts were frustrated by 
We were famous 
for the excellence of our home brewed beer; 
and this was hospitably supplied, not only to 
the servants of the establishment, but also to 
Although 
'I cannot say that it was extravagantly used, I 
| believe it was the source of very considerable 
,mischief. It had a tendency to blunt the moral 
feclings, and to incapacitate the mind to receive 
the great truths which I was so anxious to im- 
part. I was, at this time, in an infirm state of 
health, and found it difficult to set an example 
of total abstinence. But believing, with the 
apostle Paul, that I should avoid placing a 
‘stumbling block in the way of my brother,’ 
(and in this sense, I claimall mankind, whether 
masters or servants, as my brethren,) I felt it my 
duty to abstain from that which was not unlaw- 
ful in itself, rather than bethe occasion of stum- 
bling to others. I called together the members 
of my establishment, and told them that I felt it 
to be my duty to discontinue the supply of beer 
to which they had been accustomed ; but ordered 
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tiful supply of hot coffee and bread to be kept 


for all who chose to partake. This like other 
changes was attended with pain; but in the 
course of a short time, mutters settled down a5 | 
quietly and agreeably as ever, and I have great 

cause to be thankful tothe Almighty that I was 
led to take this important step. Now I can| 
leave home for two or three mouths without care | 
and anxiety, knowing that one great source of 
evil is stopped. At this time, as [ have already | 
said, my health was feeble, but now I am thank- 
ful to say that it is re-established, to a degree 
which two or three years ago I should have 
thought impossible without the use of stimula- 
ting beverages ; so deep was the sense I enter- | 
tained of their necessity. I was ordered by | 
some of the greatest medical men in the country | 
to take wine medicinally, but I could not do it | 
with an easy conscience; and now, in spite of | 
all the dogmas that float on the tide of popular | 
prejudice, L have found, and multitudes have 
found by experience, that alecholic beverages are | 
useless to persous in health.” 





TIE POOR INEBRIATE. 


State Journal remarks : 
A few years since, we had some business with 


,the same. fate? 


And there he died, What an end for one so ca- 
pable of better, nobler things ! 

There isa moral in his fate that comes home 
to hundreds and thousands of our youth, at the 
present moment, in this State and nation. The 
future to them is no more bright and glowing 
than was that of Macracon. But he allowed him- 
self to lounge around the saloons and fashionable 
drinking shops till he laid the foundation of his 
future ruin. Strong drink was his deadly foe, 
and he threw himself in his way. Itseized upon 
him, and at last, plunged him, though young in 
years, into a drunkard’s grave. He died a poor, 
despised outcast. Young man! pause in your 
carcer—reflect. Is there no better road to the 
last resting-place of earth? Do you, too, desire 
Do you covet a drunkard’s 
grave? Take warning in season, while you have 
strength enough to obey a noble impulse. 





From the Leisure Hour, 
CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT SIIELLFISH. 
BY A NATURALIST. 
It is well known that what naturalists call the 
crustacea, or in other words crabs, lobsters, and 


| the like, change their shells at given intervals, at 

In alluding to the recent miserable death of | 
Macracon, formerly well known as the editor of | 
the Dayton Transcript, the Columbus (Qhio) | 


least until they arrive at a very advanced period 
of existence. This change is very complete, ex- 
tending even to the coruer of the eyes, to the 
lining membrane of the stomach and the grind- 
ing teeth, with which that stomach is furnished. 


this unfortunate man, and had occasion to know | During the years of growth, (a pericd not satis- 
the terrible struggle in which he was engaged. | factorily determined) this change of an unyield- 
For months he would be entirely regular, and | jug armor is necessary, inasmuch as without it 
free from the use of liquor. But at some un- the animal could not increase in size, but would 
guarded moment, he would yield to the temp- | be forced to remain no larger than what it was 
ter, and when one glass had passed his lips, he | at first. The effect of the release from a hard 
was gone beyond control. We have heard him | unyielding encasement is to allow the expansion 
lament his weekness, and cry over it likea child. | of the whole frame, which suddenly pushes forth 
In the most solemn manner, he would promise | its growth, and, this being attained, a new coat 
never to return to his eups. He knew his dan- | of armor is acquired, to be cast off again at a 


ger. 


Ife would frequently say if the enemy of | subsequent period. This moult of solid armor 


his life could be kept away from him, and out of | is termed by naturalists exuviation. 


his sight, he could continue sober, and a man. 
With fine business capacities, and a good person- 
al appearance and address, he was calenlated to 
succeed. But the habit of tampering with strong 


and it grew upon him till, in spite of all his reso- 
lutions, it became his master. For years he 
struggled. His friends hoped on, and time and 
again gave him business, trusting that he would 
permanently reform. Allin vain! Fle lost the 
confidence of the community, and, what was 
still more fatal for him, he lust the confidence of 
himself. He sank lower and lower in the scale, 


downward, and still downward, he trod his wea- 
ry, wretched way; and at last, after years of 
misery aud suffering, compared to which the 
sharpest bodily pangs are transports, the once 
gay and gifted Macracon found himself the in- 
ate of a hospital —subsisting on public charity! 


Reaumur, who watched the progress of exuvi- 
ation on the river crayfish, describes it as attend- 
ed with many efforts and much struggling. A 


( few days previous to the commencement of the 
drink was thoughtlessly formed in his youth, | 


operation, (early in autumn) the creature abstaias 
from all solid nourishment, and the plates of 
shell on the back and tail will be found to offer less 
than the usual resistance to the pressure of the 
finger. Shortly afterwards the crayfish appears 
restless, and rubs its legs against each other’; it 
then throws itself on its back, agitates its whole 
body, which appears to become distended, until 
some of the plates are partially burst and raised. 
Some degree of rest follows these first struggles, 
but after a short time the animal again exertsits 
muscular energy. The back plate is now seen 
to rise gradually from the legs beneath, and in 
about half an hour the animal has extricated it- 
self from this portion of its shell. By drawing 
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ia its head, the ye, the cyes, and the legs | and other parts are easily withdrawn from their 
are dragged out as froma ease, but the extri-| sheath. It must be observed, however, that pre- 
cation of the last, being the most. difficult and viously to this process, both in the crab, the lob- 
complicated operation, is not effected without | ster, and others, the flesh on the claws of the ani- 
great effort, and occasionally even the lossof one | mal shrinks most considerably, otherwise the 
or more limbs—a matter of the less consequence, | contents of the great claws in particular could 
as they will sprout forth again. The hinder | not be extricated, for it does not appear that the 
parts are withdrawn with less difficulty, the tail- | shells of the claws in the crab or lobster are 
plates being thrown off by a forward motion, at-| split open. The crab when newly extricated 
tended with a brisk and stretching action. The | somewhat resembles a Jump of dough inclosed in 
creature is now seen divested of its armor, which | skin, and has at first only sufficient strength to 
i3 cast off, appearing unbroken as if no struggie enable it to crawl to some place of safety. “There 
had ever taken place within it. it takes as much fluid as will suffice to distend 
In the prawn and the shrimp, the process of | the whole body and its skin or membrane-like 
exuviation has not, we believe, been rigidly | covering, which is now delicate, flexible, and 
watched. elastic. "There i is, in short, a sudden expansion 
In the lobster, the eireumstances attending ex- | of growth, previous to the growth of the fresh 
uviation, as det ailed by Mr. Cruch, are different, | plates of armour, which are, of course adapted to 
and this fact is the more surprising when we con. | the newly aequired bulk of the anima). 
sider how closely allied the river crayfish is to} In the earlier stages of life, the exuviation and 
the marine lobster. he lobster, to the last, is | sudden pushing forward of crowth oceur severa} 
ravenous and vigorous ; and instances have been | times in the course of the year, but, as the ani- 
known in which, enticed by the bait, it has en-| mal advances toward maturity, they take place 
tered into the traps on the very eve of easting | at more and more distant intervals, till at last 
its shell, insomuch that on the fisherman eom-/|cxuviation either ceases or occurs only after 
mencing to handle his prize, the animal has slip- | lengthened periods. We suspect that after a 
ped away, leaving an empty husk as the only re- | ce rtain time it ceases, because we have ourselves 
ward of his labor. A circumstance of this kind | minutely examined a large Norway lobster, whose 
afforded Mr. Couch the opportunity of giving a/| | back plate formed a be d, upon which a multitude 
minute description of the creature, when it made | of full- grown muscles were firmly attached, like 
its escape, (for escape it did) to the no small an- | a phalanx i in dense array, presenting a curious 
noyance of the fisherman, who had caleulated on | picture. In the British Museum, specimens of 
the possession of a prize somewhat above the or- | crabs are to be seen, the back plates of which 
dinary magnitude. It does not appear that any | are covered with a duss mass of oysters or mus- 
extraordinary struggles or contortions have been | sels ; and Mr. Couch has found oysters 23 inches 
observed in the lobster when engaged in deliver- | in length, attached to the back plate of living 
ing itself from its trammels, or that the time of | crabs. 
moulting is protracted, as in the case with the| It has been stated that the erab, the lobster, 
river crayfish ; moreover, it is certain that when | and others, devour their cast-off covering ; we 
delivered from its shell, it possesses great activi- greatly doubt this. We possess the stomach of a 
ty in effecting its escape. marine crayfish, filled with the fragments, mi- 
Reverting t to the specimen examined by Mr. nutely ground, of shell, apparently either of its 
Couch, it was found that the case of the horns | own species or a lobster; but this does not prove 
and feelers was perfect to their minutest extremi- | the statement ; it merely informs us that these 
ty; the sheath of the eye-stalk, and the transpa- shellfish prey upon each other, the weaker falling 
rent covering of the eyes were uninjured ; the | victims to the stronger. We do not, however, 
joints of the back part of the body with the tail- | positively deny the fact in question, for we are 
plates were all joined together, and the parts well aware that the toad rolls up its cast-off eu- 
beneath the snout, including the jaws, foot-jaws, | ticle, (changed at certain intervals) and swallows 
nipping claws, and legs, with the breast plate, the | it at a gulp. 
lining of the stomach, &c. formed one conneeted-| There is another curious fact in the history of 
portion. But how was the escape of the animal | crustaceans, to which we may here advert; we 
from its too tightly braced armour effected ? | allude to the power with which they are endow- 
Through the middle of the great back plate rana | ed of reproducing their limbs when lost by acei- 
line as straight as if it had been cut witha knife, |dent. The loss of a leg is of little consequence ; 
and evidently formed by a natural process of | so little so, that when suddenly alarmed, a lob- 
separation. Through this aperture, when ex- | ster will often throw off its claws with a jerk. 
panded, the animal “had made its escape. Indeed, usually, when a limb is injured, the 
In the common crab, the exuviation takes | animal breaks it off at the joint, sccond to its 
place by a separation of the broad backplate from junction with the trunk, where the growth the 
the under plate, the animal lying on its back at| most speedily and certainly commences. No 
the time ; this division being effected, the limbs} pain seems to follow this strange operation; the 
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wound is soon covered with a delicate skin, and} brook and Co. 


a new claw is in due time produced. It remaijns, 
however, unprotected with a hard shell until the 
next time for changing the whole of it arrives, 


They provided a fine supper and 
excellent beds. We were favored with fine tele- 
scopic views of the moon and Jupiter during the 
evening,and retired ata late hour to be made com- 


and the new limb seldom or never acquires the fortable between Mackinaw blankets, with two 
size of the corresponding claw, although equally | heavy covers and a quilt over us. Our host sum- 


perfect. 
many lizards, and especially the gecko, which | 
quickly reproduces a lost tail. 





A DESCRIPTIVE LETTER. 
Guilford, Conn., Aug. 234, 1855. 
It was nearly noon when we . ited in front of 


the Alpine House, at Gorham, N. II., built by | 





An analogous elewutaat ince occurs in | mened us from our slumbers at four o’clock, to 


witness the most gorgeous scenes we ever beheld. 
The whole earth, and the mountains three fourths 
of the distance up their sides, far as the eye 
could reach, in every direction were cuy eloped in 
clouds floating a mile or more below us. They 
resembled a boundless, surging, tempest-tossed 


| ocean. More than five hundre “d Niag: aras were in 


sight at aglance. A thousand volcanoes opened 


the rail-road eompany for the ‘accommodation of | their huge craters from the mountain gorges, and 


visiters at the White Mountains. These gigan- 
tic highlands reared their lofty peaks in “the 
clear sunlight on our left. The view was in- 
spiring, and our anxiety to scale 
point of old Mt. Washington, increased as we ap- | 
proached its foot. Seven miles of jolting in a 
heavy wagon, took us to the Glen Heuse, which | 
stands in a vale, at the base of Mt. Washington. 
After partaking of a good dinner, in company | 


with four others, I commenced i in high glee eat reeeding 


drag this 150 pounds of humanity over the five 
long weary miles that rose between us and the 
loftiest point of land in the Atlantic States. Oh | 
what a journey. It was half past three when we 
started, and half past 8 in the evening when we 
registered our names at the Summit House, 
6285 feet above the lovel of the ocean. The| 
first two and a half miles of the journey was 
up and down a zig-zag and diagonal path ina 
forest, in which pine, hemlock, spruce and birch 
seemed to be the principal trees. We then emerg- 
ed upon the bare rock and made our toilsome as- 
cent up one peak after another, until at last upon 
the highest point, the signal lamp throws its 
welcome rays over our pathway. All the way 
up, we had been cheered with the most delight- 
ful views of the surrounding country. Afar in 
the North West stretched the track of the rail- 


road over which we had traveled, with the silvery | 


sheen of Island Pond, the Connceticut and the 
distant waters of the Memphremagog. On the 
East, the vision was bounded by the ocean, with 
Portland nestled away upon the Casco Bay, and 


the serpentine course of the Androscoggin River, | 


which looked like a long, sinuous snake, winding | 
around the smaller mountains, and beside the rail- 

ways. All around us were the other mountains of 
the range, standing like sentinels, to guard the 


solemn fastnesses, which had never been trodden | 


by any mortal. 
have here 


yet there is a richer scene in store 
are so fortunate as_ to 
from the summit. 


witness a clear sunrise 
We found excellent aeccom- 


the loftiest | | 


sent forth flames and smoke. The peaks of the 
i neighboring mountains looked like Islands, and 
| the forked “clouds i in the distance, sailed over the 
surface of this magnificent sea, like beautiful 
vessels. It was a scene of enchintment, of 
grandeur, wholly unparalleled. I could imagine 
as I looked down upon it, that such must have 

been the scene which met the eyes of Noah and 
his family, when, from Ararat, they viewed the 
| deluge. Upon this spectacle, so 
| gr rand, the sun beset forth in all its splendor, tip- 
ping the curl of every cloud with silver and bur- 
| nishing the mountain tops with gold. Language is 
| wholly inadequate to convey to the reader, who 
has not seen the White Mountains, any impres- 
| sion of this glorious spect: acle. It is the event 
| of one’s life to behold it, worth the journey and 
the toil from any part of the world, and will be 
, ever borne in remembrance by all who witness 
lit. The climate on the top of the mountain 
| is fine, though for some the air too 
i light for comfortable breathing. The highest 
| range of mercury this season was 66, the lowest 
vg. The food and wood used here are carried 
| up on pack-saddles upon horses ; I descended the 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


is 


mountain in four hours, rode back to Gorham, 
and in a few hours found myself in Portland. 


H. 





DUTIES OF PARENTS TO SCIIOOLS. 


1. Parents should send their children to school 
constantly and seasonably. 

2. They should sce that they are decently 
clothed, and cleanly in their persons. 

3. They should encourage them to respect 
}and obey the rules and requirements of the 
| school. 

4. They should encourage them to be orderly 





Grand as is the scene that I} in their deportment, and studiously to regard 
attempted to describe, and amply as it right. 
compensates for achieving the ae ascent, 


They should encourage them to be stu- 


for all who ieee by ‘manifesting an interest in their lessons. 


6. They should have a regard for the charae- 
ter of the books their children read, and see that 


modations at the Summit House kept ty Rose- ‘they read understandingly. 
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7. They should cultivate in their children 
habits of true politeness and courtesy. 

8. Besides visiting the school and co-operating 
and sympathising with the teacher, they ean do 
much for its improvement and success, by mani- 
festing at all proper times and in all proper 
places, an interest in its welfare, and a deep so- 
licitude for its reputation ; by speaking well of 
the teacher and of all his judicious plans ; by 


palliating or excusing his faults or failings, (of 


which every teacher must be expected to have 


some ;) and by inducing their neighbors to visit | 


the school and take an interest in its exercises ; 
thus showing to their children, in the most eon- 
vincing manner, that they feel that their present 
employments is an important one, and that the 
duties of the schoolare not to be regarded as of lit- 
tle consequence. 
Ci 
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Friends have always borne testimony to the | 
excellency of si/ent worship and its important | 
bearing upon our best interests. We have some- | 
times been fearful that this great truth was not | 
sufficiently kept in view, even by those, who, | 
through the illuminatiuns of the spirit of Truth, 
have felt, at seasons, its blessed effects operating 
upon them, forcing the acknowledgment that the } 
Lord is indeed the Teacher of his people. In our 
meetings for worship, when those who are ‘not 
of our faith” are gathered with us, is there not, 
too frequently, an anxiety indulged that there : 
should be vocal service, and that this should be 
of a character to please and attract the ear? thus. 
shrinking not only from our testimony so silent , 
worship, but also from the simplicity of the | 
Truth, as sometimes manifested by its humble | 
followers. | 

If instead of indulging this anxiety, we were | 
concerned to centre to the ‘unspeakable gift” 
within us, that there might be an individual pre- 
paration to receive the milk and the wine of the ! 
kingdom, immediately administered by Him who | 
knows our wants and the best method of meeting | 
them; we believe that the effect would be ap- 
parent even to the unbeliever in immediate re- | 


velation. 
\ 


We are reminded of a circumstance related | 
tousa short time ago, of a little boy (not a | 
member of our Society) who is in the habit of | 
going to Friends’ school, and attending meeting 


in the middle of the week with his teacher. This 


{ 


were engaged in publishing and circulatin 
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little boy seeing his mother in distress, said to 
her, mother I wish you would goto my meeting, 
[Tam sure you would feel better. The mother 
replied, you do not often hear preaching there. 
No, said he, but there issuch a good feeling, I am 
sure you would feel better. What’ instruction 
may be derived from this simple incident. Is it 
| not sufficient to prove the position, that if the 
members of the Society of Friends were found 
acting in consonance with their profession, adher- 
ing to the inward Teacher and spiritual Instrue- 
| tor, that our meetings would often be crowned 
with a feeling wherein there ‘ would be no room 
for the priest to minister?” The flock being 
gathered at the well’s mouth, the stone would be 
rolled away, and w.: together might drink of the 
pure spring, and no longer be disposed to seek to 
allay our thirst from streams liable to adultera- 
tion. 


Dizp,—On Seventh day, the 29th ult., of dysen- 


| tery, Saran P. Tyson, of Abington, widow of John 


Tyson, in the 72d year of her age. 


To the Editors of triends’ Intelligencer, 

I was interested in the editorial article in the 
27th number of the present volume, in relation 
to an increase of subscribers to the Intelligencer. 
Ihave feared that as a religious body we are 
behind most other societies, in encouraging the 


| publication of such works as tend to advance our 
_Teligious views and testimonies. 


If we really believe these views are calculated 
to benefit the human family, it appears to me, 
we should be willing to contribute towards their 
promulgation, not only in our own religious as- 
sociation, but among honest inquirers after truth. 

We are accustomed to quote the example of 
primitive Friends, and it would be well for us to 
remember with what persevering energy they 
g works 
which they believed calculated to advance the 
cause of truth. ‘Tracts upon religious subjects 


| Were gratuitously circulated in an age when 
| printing was very expensive, and they gave free- 


ly of their time and substance in the promotion 
of this work. 

But how stands the case now? Has not out- 
ward ease and prosperity lessened our interest in 
these invaluable truths, and as our love and zeal 
become cold, we go on in the accumulation of 
this world’s goods, and have hardly any thing to 
spare towards these objects. 

I have been a subscriber to your paper from 
the beginning, and I am free to say that at no 
period of its history has it Leen a more welcome 
visitor than now. 

It is proper!y remarked in the editorial article 
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referred to, that “‘a paper thus published afford- 
ing interesting religious reading, should find its 
way to every family of Friends throughout our 
widely extended Society on this continent,” and 
[ have no doubt the price of this periodical 
places it within the reach of most of our mem- 
bers. 

I cannot believe that Friends will consent that 
the “only medium for the kind of intelligence 
furnished to our department of Society,” should 
languish for waut of patronage; and I hope every 
subscriber will do what he can, in his own neigh- 
borhood, to extend its circulation. 

The following remarks from the excellent 
journal of John Comly are in part applicable to 
this subject, and I will close these observations 
by copying the whole passage : 

“As [ sat in meeting this morning under the 
melting influence of Divine Love, a prospect of 
extensive usefulness opened to my view, in the 
prospect of a gift or talent, not dispensed to me, 
but which I was given to believe would be raised 
up and occupied by some others, if faithful to 
the arisings of Divine life in the soul. It was the 
spreading of publications tending to enlighten 
the minds of the children of men on the vitality 
of religion, as illustrated in the application of 
the Divine principle to the lives and conduct of 
the faithful in past ages, as well as in the pre- 
sent. 

Among these excellent examples, illustrative 
of the efficacy of the Divine principle in promot- 
ing the work of reformation in the earth, and 
cousequently promoting the best interests and 
happiness of mankind, stands as a bright star, 
the journal and works of John Woolman, a 
work that ought to be diffused and read as far 
as the profession of the Christian name extends. 
His views “on serving the Lord in our outward 
employments ;” ‘on Schools ;” “on the right 
use of the Lord’s outward gifts,” and, indeed, all 
his writings, show the application of the princi- 
ples of truth, of moderation, temperance, and 
every Christian feeling, to the conduct of men. 
Various other excellent works might be spread, if 
carried from house to house, and offered to view by 
men gifted for such a work, not for filthy luere, but 
for the promotion of Truth. Many seeking minds 
would rejoice to have an opportunity of purchas- 
ing such works, and thus, amid the flood of vain 
and pernicious publications, there might be ; 
more extensive diffusion of solid and useful works 
tending in some measure to counteract the bane- 
ful effects of the former. But where is that de- 
votedness to be found that is willing to endure 
hardship and privations in order to promote the 
work of righteousness and truth by such means 
as above alluded to?” 


New J rsey, 9th mo. 27, 1854. 


Zeal dropt in Charity is good; without it, good 
for nothing.— W. Lnn’s Reflections & Maxims. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


OF 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
On the subject of a Boarding-School for Friends’ 
Children and for the Education of Teachers. 
(Concluded from page 459 ) 

It is the judgment of the committee, that 
Friends’ children should, in all cases, have the 
preference in admission to the school; but that, 
if the number of scholars for a term was not en- 
rolled by given scecified period, others who were 
entirely willing to conform to such regulations 
as Friends might think proper to adopt for the 
government of the school, might be admitted. 
The regulations should include simplicity of dress 
and address, and moderate expenditure, so as to 
be good examples of econcmy and moderation, 
and thus have more ample resources with which 
tudo good. Regulations of this kind, under the 
precious influence of /ove, there is no doubt, could 
be maintained with great steadiness, to the last- 
ing benefit of those subjected tothem. By prin- 
ciples in our constitution, truth is really more 
lovely and attractive than error; right than 
wrong ; virtue than vice. But the reality in 
either case is not seen at first view, and this cir- 
cumstance acts against the charms of truth, and 
in favor of those of falsehood or error, by making 
the former appear less attractive, those of the 
latter more delightful, than they really are. 
What is needed, then, is that experienced and re- 
| ligiously minded persons should study the na- 

tures of youth, and present subjects to them in 
their true liyht—should lift the veil and show 
the youthful mind, the Aédeousness and misery 
that lie concealed behind the enticing front of 
| error and vice, while, behind the ccarse and un- 
inviting veil of virtue, there are trunscendent 
| beauty and loveliness, and the adornings of plain- 
ness, simplicity, gentleness, quietness, and meek- 
ness, and every thing that tends to happiness in 
this life, and to everlasting bliss in the world to 
come. 

There isan acknowledged want, too, in the 
constitution of the young, that cannot be neg- 
lected in any proper and complete system of 
education and training: that is, innocent recrea- 
tion and amusement. These must be supplied 
hy parents, guardians, and instructors ; otherwise 
they will becither surreptitiously taken by child- 
ren, to the disturbance of the harmony of their 
moral feelings, or their minds will suffer from 
the want of an ingredient essential to their health. 
Far too little attention has, hitherto, been given ~ 
to this subject, especially by members of our 
Society ; and it is believed that nothing has 
tended more than this circumstance, to separate 
our younger members, to their great loss, from 
those who are older, and to alienate the youthful 
feelings from Friends’ society, as deburring them) 
from allamusements. Now, as the want referred 
to is felt and acknowledged to be a part of our 
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constitution, it must be a riyht one, and placed 
there for some youd purpose ; and there is, conse- | 
quently, a right and rational mode of gratifying 
it, which, by proper investigation and study, can 
undoubtedly be ascertained and supplied. 

From long continued observation and reflec- | 
tion upon the subject of a Friends’ school, such | 
as is herein indicated, we have no doubt what- | 
ever of its success, provided, that the minds of | 
Friends generally can be brought to know its | 
importance—to see that the true interests and | 
welfare of our youth demand it—and, thus feel- 
ing the want under which we asa socicty are 
suffering, to labor, under a riyht concern, for its! 
supply. If Friends cannot be brought as a body | 
to feel this, the attempt to move onward cannot | 
be successful ; because, for the accomplishment of | 
so great a work, it is not sufficient that its im-' 
portance be acknowledged by a few individuals. | 

The first thing, then, to be ascertained, is, do 
Friends sve and feel the importance of our reli- 
gious testimonies, and of there being a succes- 
sion of instruments among our descendents to | 
uphold them? Are they fully aware, that, for 
this purpose, it is ‘ndéspensable to have schools | 
of the character referred to in this report? And | 
have they a concern, and are they willing to act 
under this concern, for the establishment and 
encouragement of such schools? — If these queries 
can be answered in the affirmative, the time has | 
arrived to move forward with success: if not, 
then there is no use in making further effort at 
this time. 

In the management of such a school, after its 
establishment, the committee have been able to 
to see but one source of serious difficulty, and 
that is, an attempt to lay upon the young, bur- 
dens, in the form of arbitrary prohibitions, restric- 
tions, and practices, not involving any divine 
principle or command, which are, and always 
have been, too heavy to be borne. As previous- 
ly remarked in this report, truth is more lovely, 
in reality, than error; a right principle than a 
wrong one ; and when these are properly pre- 
sented to the view of the minds of young persons, 





and the true nature of each pointed out, with | 


the affectionate influence of those righteously 
concerned for their good, the attraction will be 
found strongly to prepondcrate in favor of truth 
and right principle. But, unfortunately for the 
welfare of our Society, and very especially the 
younger portion of it, the attendance of meetings, 
and an adherence to plainness of dress and ad- 
dress, instead of being looked upon as the re- 
sult of reliyion, are made so important a part of 
the test of being a Friend, that they have come 
to be regarded by many as being themselves reli- 
gious principles—as being the distinguishing 
characteristics upon which our religion is based. 
Have we not also sometimes noticed, that per- 
sons, whose piety has been perhaps too exclusive- 
ly confined to such observances, have been 


_ spread among the people. 


greatly wanting in feelings of charity, gentle- 
ness, kindness, and affection? Has not the 
absence of these kindred sentiments occasionally 
led to arbitrary and unyielding exactions, and to 
a spirit of intolerance, which admits of no pallia- 
tion? Ifa feeling of this kind should be per- 
mitted to take the place of those important testi- 
monies of the Society, and that principle of di- 
vine love in the soul, that breathes ‘“‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will 
towards men,” all will be lost. This is the only 
ground for fear. It need not, however, be 
dreaded, if those engaged in the management of 
the institution, will humbly keep on the watch, 
and continually seek for Divine direction and aid. 
It is a great error to suppose, that there is no 
longer a need for the particular support of the 
religious testimonies that Friends have long been 
eoneerned to hold up to the world. The cow- 
mittee believe, that since the first rise of the 
Society, there never has been a time when there 
was greater necessity than the present, for these 
important testimonies to be rightly understood, and _ 
The great truths have 
yet to be practically learned, that “ ef ourselves 
we can do nothing ;” “that it is the Father that 
doeth the work,” and that “He must work in 


‘us, both to will and to do, of his good pleasure ;”” 


together with the necessity of continucd watch- 
fulness, ard humble obedience to the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine will in the secret of the soul, 
and perfect reliance thereon, for both direction 


and help, in every movement intended to advance 


the cause of truth and righteousness in the earth. 

The amount of influence for good which would 
emanate from an institution of learning where 
sentiments like those we have endeavored to pre- 
sent in this report, are constantly sustained, can 
scarcely be estimated. ~ 

This report, upon being read and deliberately 
considered, was unanimously approved and 
adopted by the committce ; aud the important 
subjects of which it treats, were earnestly recom- 
mended to the serious consideration of Friends. 

Signed, 

SamurL M. Janney, Ricnarp T. Bent ey, 
Samuet Townsend, Marrua ik. Tyson, 
Beng. HALLOWELL, ReBeccaA TURNER, 
Lioyp Norris, M. Ek. HALLOWELL, 
JosEePH RoMANS, EvizaA Marcu, 
JosEepH THoMAs, Mary Hoopes, 
Joun SMITH, Resecca T. RoMANs, 
Epwarp JESSUP, PuHILENA MATTHEWS. 

Baltimore, 9th mo. 1st 1854. e 

The following ‘‘ Synopsis of a plan”’ for carry- 
ing the object into effect was also considered at 
the same meeting, and ordered to be printed with 
the report, viz: 

FinancrAt.—Individual Friends to subscribe 
voluntarily fifty thousand dollars, for the erection 
of the necessary buildings, purchase of suitable 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, and for 
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the purpose of a fund, the interest of which to 
be used towards educating young Friends for 
teachers. Subscriptions not to be limited to 
members of our own Yearly Meeting. Those 
who subscribe, to hold the amount of their sub- 
scriptions in stock, and the stockholders to elect 
the trustees, or managers of the school, all of 
whom, of course, must be members of the Socie- 
ty of Friends. Oue-fourth of the subscription 
to be payable each year for four years. 

LocaTion.—It would be for the subscribers to 
the stock to decide on the location of the school. | 
In order to give time for the erection of the re- 
quisite buildings, and making other necessary 
arrangements, it is not the view of the committee 
to look to the schools going into operation in| 
less than four years from the time at which com- | 
mencement is made. 

It is proposed to erect, first, buildings suitable 
to accommodate one hundred boys; and, after 
this school shall have got into successful opera- 
tion, to erect other buildings, at a distance of 
from half a mile toa mile from the former to 
accommodate one hundred girls. The buildings 
for the accommodation of both sexes, however, | 
could be erected simultaneously, ifthought prefer- 
able. 

Epucation oF TEacnERs.—When young 
Friends of either sex feel inclined to become 
teachers, but have not pecuniary means to edu- 
cate themselves as thoroughly as desired, let them 
be taken into the institution for a time, on trial, 
gratuitously ; and, if found to possess qualities 
likely to fit them for teachers, let them be fully 
educated, keeping a regular account of the ex- 
penses of each individual. After they have 
finished their course of instruction, let each one 
be informed of the amount due by him or her to 
the institution, which, life and health permitting, 
would be expected to be returned, in annual pay- 
ments, within a specified period, say ten years. | 

This would enable many to fit themselves for 
usefulness that could not otherwise do so. It 
would, at the same time, preserve that feeling 
of self-respect and independence, in the recipient 
of the kindness, which is so essential to the true 
formation of character. Furthermore, the effort | 
it would induce to make the return to the institu- 
tion would tend tu promote industry and economy 
in the individual teachers ; and the money thus 
returned, would assist in the similar education 
of other young Friends. 

Should any such, upon trial, be found unlikely 
to become suitable teachers, let them remain one 
term, without charge to them. 

A part of the education of teachers should em- 
brace the best modes of conducting and govern- 
ing schools, and the practical exercise of hearing 
the recitations of classes, in presence of an ex- 
perienced teacher, in order to prepare them, as 
far as possible, for their subsequent duties. 

One great object of the institution, also, would 


'more willingly to obey His commands. 


be, to be able at all times to supply schools in 
different neighborhood with competent and effi- 
cient teachers, members of the Society, with 
whom Friends’ children could be safely and ad- 
vantageously entrusted. 


APPENDIX. 

It is thought it might be useful to append to 
this report the following extracts from the ad- 
dress of the same committee, adopted 4th mo. 
10th, 1953 : 

To the members of the Monthly and Preparative 
Meetings, composing Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

Dear FRIENDS: The interesting subject of 
increased attention to the education of the child- 
ren of Friends having been brought before our 


| last Yearly Meeting, a joint committee of men 


and woten Friends was appointed, to labor, as 
ability might be offered, for the furtherance of 
this deeply important concern. 

We wish to awaken the minds of Friends 
throughout our borders, to an increased sense of 
the importance of a proper education for their 
children ; to encourage them to be liberal in en- 
deavoring to obtain good and convenient schools 
in their respective neighborhoods ; and, whenever 
practicable, to have the schools to which they 
send their children, under the charge of consis- 
tent and concerned members cf the Society. 

It is a principle wisely implanted in the con- 
stitution of children, to regard, with greatly in- 
creased affection, those who are kind to them and 
dothem good. By having their attention drawn 
to the multiplied instances of the kindness and 
goodness of which they are the continual recipi- 
ents from Divine Providence, we believe their 
tender hearts would be awakened to increased 
love and devotion to Him, and be prepared the 
Be- 
sides, by proper training, the mind as well as the 
heart becomes expanded, and capable of the 
successful employment of its own powers, by 
which an amount of rational enjoyment is ex- 
perienced, scarcely to be computed. There is, 
certainly, no religion in ignorance ; neither is it 
pretended that the mere cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers will impart virtue. ‘ Every good 
gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.” But, as labor is needed in order to obtain 
the good gifts with which we are divinely favored 
for the support of the body, so it is equally neces- 
sary for us to labor, and to bring up our children 
to labor, for our intellectual, moral, and religious 
blessings. These cannot be received without 
adequate labor, any more than will a supply of 
food and raiment; and this fact, as far as it re- 
spects education particularly, it is our concern 
at present to endeavor to impress, strongly, upon 
all our minds. We cannot fully experience the 
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divine blessing of happiness and enjoyment, of 
which it is our high privilege to partake, with- 
out continual labor on our part—without striv- 
ing to improve our minds and hearts, and learn- 
ing to read, in the great volume of nature that 
is constantly and benevolently open before us, 
those interesting lessons of instruction thercin 
contained. A mind that is thus disciplined, and 
accustomed to the right employment of its pow- 
ers in the examination of subjects, we believe is 
much lexs liable to be imposed upon, or drawn 
away into distracting an! hurtful delusions. 

In obtaining an education for our children, we 
ardently desire that they may be guarded from 
those influences which are unfavorable to the 
growth of virtue. Hence the great importance 
of having them placed under the charge of 
teachers who. while they possess the necessary 
literary qualifications, may possess also a pure 
and subdued spirit. The term, “ guarded edu- 
cation,” is too frequently limited in its meaning 
and practical aim, to dress and address. While 
we earnestly wish that all our children should 
be educated in accordance with our discipline, 
‘in plainness of speech, deportment and apparel,” 
we think it of equal importance to have their at- 
tention frequently drawn, in the numerous ways 
that a concerned parent, or a rightly qualified 
teacher, has an opportunity of doing to the in- 
quiring and tender minds around him, to those 
fundamental truths on which the faith of the 
Society of Friends in founded, and which con- 
stitute the great link that consciously binds man 
to his Maker, viz., that God created us to enjoy 
happiness, and that he is doing everything on 
His part to make all His creatures happy ; that 
the effect of His commandments is to increase 
our enjoyments, and that for this reason He 
wishes them obeyed ; that we have the high and 
dignified privilege of being taught immediately by 
his Holy Spirit within us ; that all that is needed 
to secure our present and eternal welfare, is hum- 
ble obedience to His will manifested in the soul; 
that ‘ Godliness is profitable unto all things ;” 
and that ‘to fear God and keep his command- 
ments, is the whole duty of man.” That, in ac- 
cordance with these views, we should endeavor 
to diffuse joy and happiness around us, and eulti- 
vate feelings of kindness and love to the whole 
family of man, and, indeed, to every thing that 
can feel ; thus opposing all cruelty, war, slavery, 
talebearing, and detraction, or whatever could 
cause pain or distress. Principles like these, 
commanding, as they do, the assent of our 
maturer years, once implanted in the youthful 
breast, we believe could never be wholly re- 
moved. Signed on behalf of the committee. 

SAm’L TOWNSEND, 
Bens’n HALLOWELL, 
REBECCA TURNER, 
Marrua E. Tyson. 
BALTIMORE, 4th mo. 10th, 1853. 
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A THOUGHT. 


Beside a pleasant streamlet 
I sat me down one day, 
And gazed upon the waters 
That gently movedaway— 
"The bending flower, the beetling rock, 
The tree of giant limb, 
Through which the glorious light of heaven 
Came solemuly and dim: 


The blue o’erarching firmanent 
With its thousand cloudy isles ; 
The sun whose beams came down to us 
Like God our Father’s smiles— 
These, all upon its bosom 
Were pictured to the eye, 
While the waters of that streamlet 
Went gliding gently by. 


Oh, be my life like that pure stream, 
That moves in light and shade, 

With the beautiful of earth and sky 
All pictured there, I said; 

And may no dark pollution, 
No stain of sin be given 

But my spirit pass, like that pure stream, 
All spotless on to heaven. 


WHAT THE SEA GIVES UP. 

Thirteen years have rolled away, with their 
joys and sorrows, their hopes and fears, their an- 
ticipations and disappointments, their fruits and 
their ashes, since the happy throng that waved 
their adieus and shouted “ good bye,” from the 
decks of that *‘ new and staunch steamer,” the 
Erie, were borne away from our wharves, one 
bright, summer evening, to the joyous cheering 
of friends ashore, amid the flaunting of banners, 
and accompanied by the best wishes of hundreds 
of spectators. Crowding her forward and lower 
decks were scores on scores of foreign people, 
freshly arrived from the densely inhabited 
countries of Europe, and bound for the broad 
prairies of our fair land, to reaching which they 
now looked with hopes stimulated by a prosper- 
our voyage thus far, and a cheerful reliance upon 
the good ship beneath them and her experienced. 
crew. 

As they stood there, the young, the aged, the 
parent and child, sexes and conditions «ll min- 
gied in the pursuit of the one object, the seeking 
anew home among strangers, in a clime of which 
they knew absolutely nothing, those ill-fated 
emigrants thought little of the perils of thedeep, 
nor conjured up any visions of the alternative so 
soon to be presented to their bewildered minds, 
of a death by the demon of fire, or a quieter grave 
beneath the waters of the lake that looked so 
placid and so innocent of danger. Thus she 
went off, with banners streaming, cheers resound- 
ing, music playing, and majestically ploughed 
the bosom of her adopted element, the peerless 
and unrivalled craft that was to bear the palm 
from all contestants. There were some who 
came to the wharf too late, and these were greet- 
ed by derisive shouts from those on board, and 
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many a contemptuous laugh. But later at night, 
there came the awful rumor of a ship on fire and 
burning at sea, and those who watched the great 
globe of fire, and saw it rise and fall upon the 
swells, knew it for a beacon of death and woe, 
and went shudderingly to their couches to await 
the morning with its full revelations of disaster. 

Thirteen years have passed since then, and 
many another calamity has obscured, with its 
dark story, the details of that dreadful night. 
For thirteen years the ashes of the Hrie’s dead 
have been washed by the surges that boomed 
their requiem upon the lonely beach, and tossed 
the bones of the victims, and the treasure that 
went down with them and the sand and shells of 
the deep in one confused heap. 

But once more the light of day skinesin upon 
the secrets that the sea has so long kept, and the 
ocean renders up its charge, at the behest of men 
who claim the hidden treasures. As of old the 
savage nations consecrated a great enterprise by 
the sacrifice of living beings, so this exploration 
of the watery sepulchere has been accompanied 
by new deaths, and the darker, final secret, is 
shared by those who would have learned the lesser 
ones. but long and difficult labor has accom- 
plished the task of the searchers, and their zeal 
has been rewarded. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Mann, Vail & Co., 
and the gentlemen in their office, we were yes- 
terday shown the results of the enterprise, as far as 
they have been revealed, and a melancholy story 
they tell. The coin which has been obtained 
from the wreck, is partly American and partly 
French. Some $1,200 in bright American Kagles 
and lesser pieces, was deposited in the Hollister 
Bank, and about the same amount in gold, which 
has been burned and discolored, but without loss 
of value, complete the tale of perfect coin rescu- 
ed, thus far. By far the greater amount of trea- 
sure is probably contained in the unshapen 
masses of metal, which have been taken from the 
mud and ashes in the bottom of the hull. These 
present the appearance of having been melted 
and dropped into water, and are of gold and sil- 
ver, in some cases perhaps, with the baser metals 
mingled in them, and only by their great weight 
revealing their intrinsic worth. Rouleaux of five 
franc pieces, which having been slightly tipped 
from the perpendicular, are soldered together by 
fusion, and in one case we noticed a gold piece 
with a single link of a lady’s watch-guard adher- 
ing to its edge, as if placed there to suspend the 
coin. Two pork barrels are filled with this con- 
fused and agglomerated material, much of it in 
bits like shot, and weighing, altogether, some 
1600 pounds Beside this, there are many 
pounds weight of coin partly melted, and cling- 
ing together very curiously. At a rough estimate, 
if the metal prove only silver, we should say 
that $20,000 of treasure has been recovered, 
which, with the avails of the machinery, iron, 





nt will make a handsome return of the out- 
aye 

Our article is already so extended, that we 
have room only to advert to the other valuables 
that have been brought to light, and which, even 
more than the money,scem to carry the mind by 
association, back to the owners of it all. The 
household goods, the little familiar articles of 
property that so directly point to HOME and its 
Joys, and tell the tale of sorrow so plainly, 
watches, with the hands pointing to the hour 
when they stopped forever, knives, even the little 
pipes that were in the pockets of the dead, all 
act as silent historians and remembrances of the 
awful event, and seem by their familiar look, to 
take us back, at once, to the day and moment 
when those who used them were hurried from 
life into a death as horrible as unlooked for. 


[From the Montreal Pilot of Thuraday evening.) 
BRIDGE OVER THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


A party consisting of the Hon. Robert Spence, 
and the Hon. Henry Smith, accompanied by Sir 
Cusack Roney, visited and inspected the progress 
of this wonderful work yesterday. The Victoria 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence will certainly be 
the most remarkable work of the kind in the 
Canadas, we might say in the whole world. It 
reminds us of some of the old Roman works, 
such as the ancient aqueducts which span the 
valleys of Italy, in their grand and gigantic pro- 
portions, more than of an ordinary bridge over a 
river. We know of nothing on the continent of 
America, nothing on the continent of Europe, 
which approaches this work in the grandeur and 
greatness of its design. 

The chain pier at Brighton, erected by Cap- 
tain Brown, and stretching from the cliffs out’ 
into the sea, was, if our memory serves us right- 
ly, one of the first of those light and beautiful 
structures. The Suspension Bridge at Hammer- 
smith by the same engineer, and the /'unt des 
Arts at Paris followed, ond about the same time 
the Menai bridge over the straits of that name, 
connecting the island of Anglesea with the Welsh 
main. The Hungerford suspension bridge over 
the river Thames, by the younger Brunel, for 
foot passengers, followed ; but it remained for 
the genius of Stephenson to devise a bridge which 
should carry the ponderous weight of locomo- 
tives, passenger carriages, luggage vans, and 
mineral and cattle trucks across an arm of the 
sea, or a still broader river. 

Mr. Stephenson adopted the tubular form after 
careful experiment, as the one best calculated to 
sustain the immense pressure to which the bridge 
would be exposed. We recollect when the tubes 





were floated up the straits to the proposed site 
of the Britannia Bridge upcn huge decked barges, 
how impossible it was thought it would prove, 
to raise them from the level of the water to an 
altitude greater than that of the highest masts 
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of the largest ship that navigated that inlet of | and tear of time and of traflic for more than 2000 
the sea, but the work was accomplished by the | years, and which still continue to exist as monu- 
calculations of science, without the aid of the | ments of the skill and industry of man. It isa 
fabled screw of Archimedes, and ponderous tubes, | thing worthy of note, that in a new and rising 
one after another, ascended to its place, and an | country, only known to civilized men for two or 
iron way was formed over the mighty chasm. _| three hundred years, monuments should arise to 
The success of the engineer in the building of mark the progress of the age, and to compete in 
the Britannia Bridge has fully justified him in | the world’s esteem, with similar works constructed 
deciding upon the adoption of the same plan for | two or three thousand years ago ; and if the rapid 
the Victoria Bridge, which will be constructed | and mighty St. Lawrence is mastered by such 
on twenty-four piers, with spans or spaces for works, then indeed is the achievement one worthy 
the navigation, exclusive of the two abutments | to be chronicled. 
from whence the tubes spring on either side.| Unless unforeseen difficulties arise, the first 
The centre space or span will be 330 feet wide, | railway train will pass over the broad St. Law- 
and each of the other twenty-four spans will be rence by the summer of 1858. The commercial 
220 feet wide. The width of the two piers needed , advantages will consist in the fact, that the Vic- 
to each abutment will be fifteen feet, and as the toria Bridge will bring into direct communica- 
piers approach the centre span, the width and | tion, without break of guage or bulk, the ex- 
strength of cach will be increased until they reach | haustless products of Canada West, and of 
the two centre piers, when it will amount to Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and all 
eighteen fect. The abutments from which the the Western States of the Union. Reciprocity 
tubes spring will be each of them 242 feet long | will have opened the door of international com- 
and 90 feet wide, and from the north shore of munication, and the requirements of traffic will 
the St. Lawrence to the north abutment there | be cheaply and expeditiously met by the iron 
will be a solid stone embankment of rough | road and its tubular bridge. A few years henes, 
masonry, 1200 feet in length, raised like an art- | and this very bridge will become one of the great- 
tificial rock to resist the current. The stone em- , est attractions to the tourist and the traveller. 
bankment leading from the south shore of the The Colossus of Rhodes, under which the 
river to the south abutment, will be half this | pigmy shallops of former ages could pass, was 
length, or 600 feet. The length of the bridge | esteemed one of the wonders of the Old World. 
itself, from abutment to abutment, and its total | But an iron bridge spanning a river two miles in 
length from river bank to river bank, will be ten | width, giving safe passage to hundreds of tons 
thousand two hundred and eighty-four feet, or | of weight between its iron sides, and permitting 
about fifty yards less than two English miles. | ships of the largest tonnage to pass beneath its 
These enumerations may seem tedious, but | elevated arches, is an achievement still more re- 
they are necessary, especially for those at a dis-! markable for the New World, and is worthy of 
tance, to enable the mind to grasp the magnitude | the young giant rising in the West. If the 
of this mighty causeway. The Summer average | Coliseum, and the Panthcon, and the Pireus, 
depth of the St. Lawrence varies from 14 feet | and the Pyramids, have attracted visitors from 
near the centre, to 4 feet near the banks, and | every land, soin future days will the Victoria 
the current runs in this part, at the rate of from | Bridge ; and Montreal will hereafter reap much 
7 to 10 miles an hour. ‘The clear distance be- | of the benefit which must follow the completion 
tween the under surface of the centre tube and | of so mighty a work. 
the average Summer level of the river is to be 
60 feet, and the height will diminish toward 
either side with a grade at the rate of 1 in 130 | 
or 140 feet in the mile; so that at the outer or 
river edge of each abutment, the height will be | But ah! how vast the peril.” 
36 feet above the Summer level. How frequently does it happen, that some cir- 
On the 24th July last we received an invita- | cumstance at which we rejoice and to which we 
tion to the laying of the first stone in the bed of | have looked forward with the liveliest anxiety, 
the river, for the construction of the first pier | proves in the end a calamity; while on the other 
of the bridge, and now, on the 14th September, | hand, an apparent misfortune, a cloud that 
when we write, pier No. 1 has arisen several feet | darkens and depresses our spirits for months, ulti- 
above the level of the river, and the process of | mately becomes the source of much prosperity 
binding the blocks may be seen and understood. | and happiness! Who has not seenan ambitious 
Each stone of the structure is clamped to its fel- | but unscrupulous individual, toil on for years, in 
low by bands of iron, and the interstices are filled | an effort to attain some dizzy elevation, and after 
with molten lead and the strongest Roman} the apparent consummation of all his wishes, 
cement. The result will be the construction of | topple suddenly to the earth, because either of 
masonry as durable s that of the Coliseum or | his unfitness, or of the temptations and responsi- 
the Appian Ways which have stood the wear | bilities of the eagerly sought for post ! Nay, it 








WE KNOW NOT WHAT IS BEST FOR US, 
OR THE TESTS OF CHARACTER. 
“‘Beware the dizzy height—the prize is great, 
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often occurs that the path that leads to ruin is| sion, the reputation of its ex-incumbent was dam- 
covered with flowers, while that which leads to} aged, his old business was destroyed, and he 


prosperity, to true eminence and real fame, is| found himself floating in the out-door world, with 


beset with thorns. 


little or no sympathy, and, in fact, abandoned by 


There are few who know themselves thorough- | the very men who had tempted him from his 


ly, or who can conceive the change of character 
that would be produced by a change of circum- 
stances. 


former position. He then discovered that he 
had committed a fearful mistake, but it was one 


In some cases, adversity tasks the ef-| that is committed almost every day in the year. 


forts, quickens the intellect, redoubles the ener-| There are, we repeat, few of us who know what 
gies, tests, elevates and makes the man. In| is best for us. Contentment is a rare virtue. 
others, it crushes as by an overwhelming blow ; | The desire to do better is natural and laudable, 
prostrates at once and forever. The physica] | but we should count all the risks and chances, 
and mental nature sinks and suffers, and all at-| before abandoning a comfortable and reliable 
tempts at resuscitation are vain and fruitless. | position, for one that is beset with shoals and 


Again, prosperity is sometimes the touchstone. 
It either makes or mars. It either evokes the 
nobler and higher qualities of our nature, or it 
ealls forth all that is little and mean, sordid and 


grovelling. A prosperous man, to betrue to him- | 


{ 


self and his fellow creatures, should be kind, | 


generous, appreciating and magnanimous. 


and while grateful for the success of his efforts, 
he should manifest that gratitude in some prac- 
tical way, and by the general course of his life. 


He | 


should regard himself as eminently fortunate,’ While hoping for a better and brighter prospect, 


quicksands. Above all, we should not subject 
ourselves to unnecessary temptations. ‘ Let him 
that standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

The future is full of mystery. The darkness 
of to-day may be, and often is, merely the pre- 
cursor of the dawn; and this will apply in al- 
most every sense to the things of this world. 


| we should endeavor to deserve it ; and while suf- 


Sometimes, however, the effect is exactly the re-' 


verse, and the more prosperous an individual 
becomes, the more sordid, selfish and graspiag 
he grows. And thus itis, that the gifts of for- 
tune are in some sense a curse to him. They 


harden his heart, narrow his views, and blunt 
his sensibilities. 


° ° e e - | 
Prosperity, in other cases, bewilders, intoxi- 


eates, hurries into excesses, induces deplorable 
habits, promotes sickness and causes death.—The 
victims in this way may be counted by thousands. 
The suddenly enriched are too apt to rush mad- 
ly along the pathways of life, and to discover 
only when too late that they have abused the 
favors of fortune and saérificed themselves. It 
is in this view of the subject that we know not 
what is best for us. Nay, a serious calamity 
has often checked some spendthrift midway in a 
career of dissipation and ruin, induced him to 
pause, taught him to reflect and determined him 
to reform. On the other hand, an apparent 
prosperity may prove a bane rather than a bles- 
sing. A few years ago, and a worthy, popular 
and estimable citizen of Philadelphia was gradu- 
ally accumulating a pecuniary independence. He 
was surrounded by a happy family, and was 
calm, quiet, and contented. But in anevil hour 
he was induced, at the suggestion of several 
friends, to enter the political arena and accept a 
situation with a handsome salary under the Gene- 
ral Government. At the time everything look- 
ed bright and cheerful, the change was seeming- 
ly for the better, and the lucky individual was 
the envy of several others who were less fortu- 
nate. 


of habits was the consequence, and in less than 


But with-the change of place, a change | we commit errors, perpetrate follies, and hurry 


fering from errors, frailties and missteps, com- 
mitted either from recklessness or want of ex- 
perience, we should not ponder too much cither 
upon the past or the present, but look cheer- 
fully at the future. There are two kinds of cou- 
rage as connected with the ups and downs of life 
—that which is able to contend with and tri- 
umph over adversity—and that which can resist 
the allurements and seductions of prosperity. 
The latter is often more difficult of exercise than 
the former, for one is aided by the necessities of 
position and circumstances; whereas the latter 
has little to rely upon but innate strength of 
character, fortified by a dependance upon Divine 
Providence. 

In almost every condition of life, there are 
chances and changes. The statesman after years 
of labor anda world of anxiety often finds him- 
self at the goal of his ambition, and then tremb- 
ling under the weight of care and age, sinks into 
the grave. So too, in commercial life. How 
many exhaust their energies, waste their years, 
and impair their strength in piling their coffers 
with gold, only to discover that they have short- 
ened their lives by unnecessary labor ; and that 
they are passing away to another world, when 
they had hoped to be able to enjoy the good 
things of this! Had they only paused a few 
years before, had they been satisfied with enough, 
had not the bubble Glory tempted, the phantom 
Power beckoned, or the false god Mammon ai- 
lured, they would still, in all probability, have 
been among the living and the loved, the cher- 
ished and respected. But onward seems to Le 
the impulse of our nature—we are rarely satis- 
fied and never contented. And thus it is, that 


into excesses. There are few of us who under- 


two years, the office was relinquished by compul- | stand or appreciate the philosophy of moderation 
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who know what is best for us, or who duly value 
and enjoy the blessings that surround us. The 
true policy is, to exercise all our moral courage 
in the hour of adversity, to remember the strug- 
gling and the unfortunate in the day of prosperi- 
ty, and to respond to the still, small voice of con- 
science in every situation in life —Pa. Inquirer. 


Knowledge may slumber in the memory, but 
it never dics; it is like the dormouse in its home 
in the ivied tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, 
but wakes with the warm breath of spring. 


Firour anp Meat.—-Flour is quiet, with very 
little inquiry for export, and shipping brands are 
now offered at $8 00 per barrel for standard brands, 
and $8 i2 and $9 00 tor extra. Rye Flour and Corn 
meal are dull. Last sales of former at $6 75, and 
of the latter at $3 75. 

Grain.—Wheat is in more reguest, at about 
former prices. We quote good red at $1 65 a 1 68, 
and prime white at $175a3$160. Rye continues 
scarce at $1 15a118. Corn is not so abundant. 
Sales at 80 cents, afloat, for fair and prime yellow, 
Oatsare 2 cts. higher. Sales of Southern at 50 a 5le, 


LDRIDGE’s HiLL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
vi YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution is 
pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J., onthe turnpike leading from Woods- 
town, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 
one mile fro.n the former, and eighteen from the latter 
place. 
The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 


trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps | 


and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, Transits, &c.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Physiology. 
The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. 
Tervs or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 
A line of Stages pass the door to and from Phila- 
delphia. 
Address all letters, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 


9th mo. 30—2m. Salem Co., N. J. 


ryWWO TEACHERS WANTED.—The Trustees of 

the Bacon School at Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J., 
(under the control of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends,) are desirous of obtaining a Male and a Fe- 
male Teacher for the two departments of said scheol, 
to commence with the ensuing Winter Session. 

Only such as give sufficient reference for teaching 
all the branches comprising a-thorough English edu- 
cation, and of good moral character, need apply. 
Members of Friends’ Society preferred. 

Address (pustpaid) the subscribers, 

Josern ENGLE, 
James Wootman, 
Witiiam M. Cawtey, 
AsrauamM Wootman, 
Cuartes Bonn, * 
Woodstown, N. J., 9th mo. 30—4t. 


Trustees. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


' ee WANTED.—A person with good refe- 
rences, competent to teach the usual and higher 

| branches of an English education, is wanted to take 
charge of Friends’ School at Byberry. 1t is desired 
| that immediate application be made to either of the 


| undersigned. 
NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, 
MARY H. SCHOLFIELD. 


N APPRENTICE wanted to the Drug and Apo- 
thecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 
9th mo. 30. N. W. cor. Third and Spruce sts. 


AA OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.——Benjamyn B. 
Lireincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
| an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorough English 
| Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
| be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 

the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
| Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
| perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
| of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The school )ear consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
| and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
| Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
| which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1S54. 
RCILDOUN BOARDING SHCOOL | OR GIRLS. 
, This Institution will commence its winter Session 
on the First second-day of Eleventh month next. It is 
pleasantly situated near the village of Ercildoun, in 
Chester county, Pa., three miles south-west of Coates- 
ville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils are conveyed free of charge. All 
the branches comprising a liberal English education 
are taught. A regular course of scientific lectures is 
delivered during the term, illustrated by snitable ap- 
paratus. 
Terms $50 per Session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. Latin and drawing each $5 extra. 
All communications should be addressed to the prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
9th mo. 2d, 1851—6t. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


10th mo. 14. 











